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I Wake Up Living in the Woods with Poets 


New Smyrna Beach 6 a.m. 


The Monastic Botanist 


(At age ten I discovered Mendelian Genetics in 

the World Book Encyclopedia. I like the monk, 

I envied the power his experiments gave him 

over things he couldn't even see and I coveted 

the idea of working in a garden. I drew pictures 

of his crosses in colored pencil. Suddenly, my then current 
career fantasy was dethroned by the new future me: 

the monastic botanist.) 


Years later in a college bio text, 

I find my monk again, a photograph. 
His face alone among the brothers 
radiates pax in black and white. 

He comes back to me. I pencil a halo 
on his nineteenth century head. 

In my modern head he takes a breath, 
swells rotund, fills the spaces: 


By day I putter in the full light of 
the monastery garden. Peas climb 
stone walls, find cracks for their 
fingers, rest cheeks of leaves on 
rock, catch a breeze, love the sun. 


I take the tangle from the vines, 
sprinkle water, peer down the throat 
of a flower, cross-pollinate, notate. 
Recombinative dreams subsume the 
afternoon and J am on to something! 


All night, alone in my cell, guided 

by moonlight, I count the peas. 

Round and yellow, green & wrinkled, 

the piles grow beyond midnight. 

When I rise stretch, lean on the 

ledge I see day start to spread 

down the craggy brow of Germany's face. 


Around me I hear the abbey ring 
with vigil for what is about to 
begin. Gradual as dawn, robes 
whisper and routine--the Ratios! 
My room cracks with invisible 
math: Life imitates Order! 


Bread And Bones 


We sit on the floor eating soft bread 
making bread cliches: 

"This, the bread of affliction . . ." 
"The bread by which we cannot live 
alone .. . almost.” And what 

will we grind for butter?" 


Time, like need, sheds proportions, 
spreads and runs through holes 

in loaves: nourishment, support, 
structure for our jelly. 


Now 
there is no hunger in the world 
(a pile of bones grows in a desert) 


Now 
there is no mutually assured destruction. 
(not seeds sprouting in Nevada sand) 


Now 
there is not even domestic violence 
(the graveyard clatter of pots and pans) 


Before us the seasonless fireplace bums. 
Empty. The things we throw in go up like 
certainty like you like me 

wanting to be more than just two liars 

of a tribe, skinny on the framework of 

a useless diatribe: sparks, refuse, refuge, 
cremation. 


The later it gets, the more obvious 
our flesh leaves us bare. 

Bodies for 

the next bread line, 


we tum toward each other, 
too well aware. 


View From The 


Electric Chair 
for the Capital Punishers 


after Velma Barfield 


I knew one day I would be queen, 
that my actions would dictate 

the laws of the land. 

I never imagined so fitting 

a throne or so clear a vista. 


Give me that last meal. 
Give me your hand: 


The blood forgives the heart 

when it throws it out. 

Arsenic forgives the errant lover. 
Tonight, the moon forgives me when 
(my final crime) 

I steal it from the sky 

to fertilize my bones. 


I crap for the cotton fields, 
the cycle is complete. Almost 


Correcto! Correctional Institute, 
I sit corrected, 

while you all stand reflected 

in the puddle of my melted eyes. 


Off the Jersey Turnpike 


There's a leak in Hell. 

The black worms crawl out 
lay down and finally die 
on the tracks along 
ninety-five. 


Skeletons of things 
already long dead 
reach up for one 
last kiss--the 
wounded mouth 
of six p.m. 


Another black-jacket 
would-be genius 
strides through the 
street loward 
evening. 


The new world 

goes into a long 
gray asphalt 

skid. 

The spirit of 
Verrazano jumps off 
the bridge. 


Electra In April 


April may be the cruellest, 
when the dogwood tum to 
snow and all the world 
looks a well-tended grave. 
The young girls feel 
sacrificial, cut their hair, 
rend their clothes, hurl 
themselves into volcanoes. 


The old men feel less 

and less perennial, with 
no one to live for but 
Death, nuthing left to 
give, n0 une tO Save. 

And all God does is bring 
flowers, more flowers 

to sicken the air. 


Under the laden trees, 

an old man and a young 
girl walking together: 
She's saying "Come on, 
Please,” and "Mother will 
never know," He doesn't 
even hear. He's looking at 
something tar off, which 
he thinks is drawing near. 


An April wind shakes a 
blizzard of petals into 

the air, they fall like 

confetti or rice on the 

two walking there, filling 
their pockets, whitening their 
hair: married in Springtime, 
the youny girl dying for 

the old man-- 

the old man dying. 


In The Monastery Garden 


This walled garden, once well tended, 
is abandoned and grown wild now. 
When I walk through it, the peace and 
separation make me forget 

this is not a place for women. 


Look at these stone saints in togas 

of shaggy vine, closer to the birds 

than Francis, standing around like 

Polo players who've lost their horses. 
Time straddles the hedgerow, whips 
cracks through granite and unhangs gates. 


Half hidden in a mulberry bush, 
who else do I find? Ms Mary, 

what do you do in this Men's Club? 
You're white marble and uncracked, 
your lips are sealed. But a ripple 

in your cloak belies your sex; 

if they let you in, who next? 


I'll go now before the broken bell, 
rings again a ghost of Compline. 
Mother, you linger, no sandels, only 
moss grows over your cold toes. 
The air is sweet and empty. 

There's no trespass. 

to get us out or in. 


And, who would choose Paradise enclosed 
when they could be Lillith out standing 
on the edge of the world? 


Mercy 
... nobody gets off that easy. 


Mercy is a damned nun, 

The fine lines take her face, 
everybody takes her hand, 

but she must keep an un-clocked 
body, packed for decay, 

in lavender and honey-suckle. 


Mercy owns a month midyear 
when cruel acts coalesce, 
resulting in blues, greens, 
Time but no perspective, 
Death as a harmless farmer: 

a regular Book of Hours. 


Mercy wears a rubber glove. 
A cool-hand mid-wife, she 
draws you out in time to 
recognize your Own scared 
eyes and bloody head in 

the stainless mirror. 


Mercy is a thirsty aquatic 
who drinks the lake first, 

then teaches the fishes 

a breathing of air. 

Grateful fishes desire a 

brush with their own capacity. 


Mercy is a drunk poet 
writes the whole thing down. 
Then when sober says: 

It wasn't so dramatic 

silently incinerates it 

and sweeps away the ashes. 


Manet's Gare St. Lazare 
Paris 18 -- 


The movement is outside the picture. 
Everywhere. Checked under clear 
photographic light, the red-head 
with the unquestioning face 

could be me. The unseen train, 
smoke of its leaving, tells where 

I should be. 


The face of the pink- earred, blue-sashed 
daughter disappears among black iron bars 
bars that slash out Paris as it wakes 

in color behind clouds of departure. 


Day comes to the station with a hiss 
of brakes, wet light on the tracks, 

and more than a century diffused since 
the artist last brushed this canvas. 
There's a shiver on the platform 
motion gathers. I slip sadness in a 
satchel--just a book I can put down. 
The train ayain. 


The Mystery 


It is sudden-- 

the fear of death we snap to 
out of a dream 

late at night 


or it is fine 

the line that snags the catch, 
that cleans the blow 

from the kiss-- 

the thread where the fly sticks. 


It grows up in the light 
of Renaissance churches 
and falls dead drunk 

out the door of a 

piano bar. 


It knows us before 
we know it and in it 
our reflection is hard 
to recognize: 

A fish-eye mirror. 


With a burlesque thrust 

of the hip it can deliver 
unexpected. 

Other momings, it's only 
hungry, and eats two or three 
artists for breakfast. 
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Border Poems: the uneasy feeling 
for Mark Evans 


In these poems 


you don't die 
you make it through 

dust throated 
towns on the edge 

shatter gringo 
leave behind empties 

leave behind 
coins on the bar 

another debt 
somehow left 

saloon doors 
swing out & in 

trade places 


in shadow always 
long always 
afternoon under 


a black 
clay pigeon sun 

In these poems 
you stop 

for death 
a hitch-hiker 


you write a poem 
on down the highway 
the wind lifts 


the damp hair 

off your forehead 
you can't die 

so why the 
uneasiness? 

is it the hand 
aces & 8's 


that guarantees 
it's not that way? 

or the ghost of 
a chance it might be? 
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The Fury Of The Suicides 


for Plath and Sexton 


There probably are lots of things to die for: 
God stands below the bridge and extends his 
arms like Daddy saying, "Jump!" why not? 


You say you are drawn to Truth like carpet 
lint to a vacuum cleaner; you go with the flow. 


Your body is so juicy with self-pity you 
drown when you roll over in bed. Go ahead 
put it out of its misery. Do what you must. 


Sneak up on the poor bleeding thing in the 
night, one blow to the back of the head, 


but know when it goes you go with it 
leaving no one to bury the evidence or 
even to stuff it in an ice chest. 


That blue corpse might turn out to be 
the biggest thing you've ever done. 


It hangs like a calendar over the heads 
of the tenacious who stay at their desks 
pecking and flicking blood off their pages. 


It is a colossal silent passive bag of bones 
to have around and it glows in the dark 


producing will-o'-the-wisp and swamp gas, 
its paper skin a fine container for wasted 
wisdom, impacted like teeth. 


The Fury Of The New Beginnings 


Go back tu the first page. 
Write, "I will be a seeker.” 
Look for gods in curntields 
and in machines: don't worry 
that they aren't there and 

be surprised when they appear 
on a lover's wet face or 

in a daughter's hair. 


Leave a real trail: sandwich 
crumbs, rough drafts, coffee 

Cup Tings for those who come 
atter. Maybe to save them some 
trouble un the way or just to 
say, "It is worth the trouble." 


Spring is here! Dogwoods burst 

out like kernels of popcom. 

Go back to the first page. 

Those stories: Poet under Glass, 
LEtranger, the 2nd Quartet, 
Redeemed history of human beings-- 
the library windows fly open. 

I throw out all the old beginnings 

to start one with life. 
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The Woman Poet 


for Emily Dickinson 


Give-- 

Give me, Emily-- 
One good Reason 
For being a 
Woman Poet? 


You chose Circumference 
Inch by Inch-- 

A closed Existence, 

Life into Bliss-- 

Father's haven is 

Like a waist cinch. 
Confiningly chic, 

Free of Risk 


But what if J Don't 
Close the Door- 
Hope the Endings 
Come faster-- 
Keep the Poems 

in a drawer-- 
Whisper: Master 
Master--? 


Make me a Deal 
Promise to Rise, 
Wear White 

For Spring-- 

Take a Beau, 
Unveil your eyes, 
Drink, Dance, Sing, 
Taste Everything. 


Immortality Alone 

Is not Enough-- 

It looks good 

on paper, Sister, 

But I call your Bluff. 


"Immortals Of The Caffe Greco" 


transcribed and translated 
from a piece by Arturo Vivante. 
The New York Times, July 13, 1986 


Rome bums in an August afternoon. 

I escape into a doorway on Via Condoti 
which tums out to be the Caffe Greco 
--cool inside and red like a bite of 

fruit or a dive in the right wine-- 

and stay all day. A block away are 
Keats’ house and the pensione where 
Leopardi slept, Barret-Browning was 

in the neighborhood once and Shelley 
on the Corso, Buffalo Bill peers over 
my shoulder from a portrait on the wall. 


It's evening already when an Italian poet 

of note and of seventy enters the caffe. 

He is tall and lean in silk and linen, 

leads with his nose from room to room 

like looking for someone. I remember I 
met him at dinner in a northem villa. 

I had admired his translations of Robert 
Lowell and told him so, so he had informed 
me: I was one of the few. He comes to my 
table now to say he will go to Harvard soon 
to spend four weeks, to read and teach. 
And I say how nice--in the town of Lowell. 


"Si, e spero di incontrarlo.” 
"Scusi senor ...ma... e'morto." 
"Ma cosa dico, no no, e' vivo!" 


I feel like a student contradicting a 
master so cease to argue, study the 
table. It could be a misunderstanding 
after all, as when a black and white 
snap shot appears to move--a poet 
tipping his head to the side and 
pushing back some silver hair to say: 
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All’s misalliance. 
Yet why not say what happened? 
Pray for the grace of accuracyl 


And yet I'm sure the man's dead! 

Tomorrow I will look it up. For now 

I change subjects--the heat in the city the 
blackness of the coffee and then the nearness 
of all the greats. I had to mention Keats. 
The light seems to change as the tall 

poet stands full up, the mystery deepens. 


The night before as he walked down the 
Spanish steps he saw the moon find 
Endymion at home where he slept: 


"Si, Keats. leri notte passegiavo in 
Piazza di Spagna e Ja luna illuminava 
la sua camera. Un raggio di luce re- 
spechiava dal vetro del la sua finestra. 
La luna cerca Endymion. Capischi? 


La luna trova Endymion alla sua dimora 

--26 Piazza di Spagna--lo avvolge di 

luce--la sua luce--con se stessa, li 

mentre lui dormiva. Quanto amore ieri 

notte in quell camera. La luna era piena. 
Una note viva e delicata. Una notte d'amore." 


I nod. Time melts--I hear Lowell say: 
. .. unlike writing, life never finishes/ 


The Italian poet leaves. He is going to America. 
Say hello to Dickinson and Whitman! 

I tip back my chair in the Caffe Greco 

while the waiters pass silent as ghosts. 

Their shoes squeak like secret rats 

running in hollow walls. 


The River 


for Russell 


Easy 
to fall down 
the bank, 
to lie 
in cool, roll 
face first 
into a running 
mirror 
The river flinches 
open for 
stones and 
our white skins. 


Memory 

is heavy green 
a tent 

of leaves over 
water, refuge 
from wasted 

August 
and other 

fevers. 
The first 

time escapes 
me like a 

silver fish 
in the shadows 

but there 
is a last time: 


Our feet 

bum, stick 
on the tar as we 

hop from 
the car to 

the bridge 
above the river. 

A crowd 
lights flash 

--news of 
a drowning. 

Someone 
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whispers, 
"The snakes got him." 


So tall 

you seem 
to fall like 

a tree as 
you lean 

over the 
rail to 

stare down 
into the 

hungry river. 
What did you see 

under 
the surface? 

You ran 
from the scene. 

I started, 
dropped the train 

of your 
watery fear-- 

stayed 
to watch 

the river 
dragged. 

You're so 
long gone 

I forget 
you everything. 


One afternoon 

late this 
spring after 

heavy rain 
I drive out 

that old 
Riverton Rd.-- 

for some 
other reason-- 

but 
stop, park 

by the bridge. 


Hard 


to edge down, 
the wet bank, 18 
curse 
muddy shoes, 
regret until 
I settle in 
an old spot. 
Memory: 
The river is 
a study of 
your body 
lean, shirtless 
its weight 
its motion over 
me-- 
back down on the 


speaking dock. 
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The Exit 


They luoking back all the Eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, sv late their happy state 
-John Milton, Paradise Lost 


East, you say lu me, 

the sound is soft and wet 

like moming ur mourning. 

We run up the grassy side, 

break daisies down and milkweed on our way 
tum fast, one more look 

at what we will forget. 


One day we'll be tying suitcases 

on top of a station wagon at 6 a.m. 

and part of us will remember-- 

all departures made from this original 
all leave-takiny made for dawn: 

to creep baretoot into a hotel parking lot 
to touch hands last over coffee and 
powdered eyys in an airport. 


history, about to be bom, 

holds its breath--turns sky-blue 
for us while we linger itchy in a 
dew-soaked field before 

we lace the gate. 


There, the fire of a sword 

is posted to insure nou return, 
everything before Time will 
bum like love leiters-- 

and you can't get back. 


Dou we study each other 

there in the changing light 

while the clay has not yet hardened- 
With so little yet to tell 

that you are a boy or 

I am a girl--could 
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we savor the moment somehow 
without video probably even without 
pencil and paper? Then go. 


Or were we even then, 
already late-- 

worried about 

what's next!-- 

thinking of something else, 
of work or art or sex? 


"tet 


as 
SIA TERN Fee If a 


Spring 


Feathers of light 
candle light 
lifting light 
kite in the heart. 


Practice reserve! 


Cavalier words .. . 


resolve shivers 
and takes off 
like a bird. 
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Rain Games 


It might be from all the letters I've been writing, 
the ones that begin, 

"Today it won't rain." 

The ones that end, 

"Today it rained again." 

Perhaps I should revert to postcards 
of sunny golf course scenes but 
then I would only write, 

"The roses melt like cakes 

of pink guest soap in the showers-- 
Wish you were here-- 

Out of space." 

Maybe it's the long distance phone calls, 
voices from far away that say 

"The monsoon season is subtle 
here this year." 

"The garden is dying 

for lack of water." 

One of my enterprising friends 

will get rich exporting the rain, 
while the men in shiny white 
slickers come to take me away. 


Then again, I exaggerate. 

The weather's been more than just rain-- 
There have been storms, too. 

Thunder rolls in regular like 

the planes flying low out of Fort Bragg. 
My son, scared by the noise, 

clings to my knees with every drumroll 
until I invent for his imagination 

the game of bowling, played by 
high-rolling heavenly beings. 

His fears are quelled, his energies 
redirected to counting strikes, 

but how must he envision that unknown 
apparition, the gutter ball? 

I recall my own picture of the 

equally mysterious human soul, 
explained to me as a child as, 


"The part of you that lives on after you die." 
I saw a piece of raw liver to be kept 
lovingly in a velvet lined box 

by my survivors. Cold comfort-- 

the things we tell our children! 

I hoped guilty for a better death; 

something more final, less distasteful. 

Not one more day as a soggy organ, 

tears shed over me. 


The symbolism in rain is obvious 

when it comes on consecutive days 

in multiples of seven. 

I could take the rain personally, 

say there's plenty happened this year 

that wants washing away-- 

but what about the innocent tomatoes 
rotting before they redden? 

What about the turtles in the pond down the hill? 
I haven't seen them lately 

(it's been raining) 

but I'm sure they suffer for lack 

of a day in the sun. 

The earth is saturated. 

There's mildew in the mailbox. 

The smart artists have all gone to the sea-- 
I go from puddle to puddle. 


I seek hope in defiance-- 

leave the car windows open, 

go without an umbrella, 

wear new shoes. 

In literature, love brings the rain, 

or death, sacrifical, even accidental, 
foils a drought. 

But how to stop these torrents? 

(I have been about with an 

olive branch in my mouth.) 

To pray would be an embarrassment, 
like dancing a rain-dance backwards or 
writing hate mail to the weather persons. 


The gutters run through the night. 

At dawn the rain patters soft on 

the clothes that we hung up to dry in May. 
The neighbors pack their cars and go. 
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I could be the last survivor of this 

sodden summer. 4 
But this morning the mailman appears 
at my door. "Water bill?" I ask. 

"No, Dear, just came to say Hello, 

I found this floating in your driveway. 
He hands me the prodigal vessel, 

in its mouth the inevitable scroll. 

It reads,"It's better to be wet than dry." 
Very funny. Today I stop writing 

the poetry of rain. 

You know the rest. 


" 
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Evidence Of Goodwill 


It was a bonanza in the city 
when the needy got my pieces. 


The salvation army took the arms, 
no doubt they will hold someone. 


The womb went to a homeless man 
who had lived in a cardbuard box, 
"Much better, much wanmer," he said. 


A snake walked off with the feet and 
hands, hissing clapping, handsome hands. 


My holes are man-holes and keyholes, 
edible orifices in lifesavers and licorice. 


Two breasts are sunglasses for a once blind girl, 
she suld out her pencils--writes now for a living. 


The Santitation Department got the brain, squeezed it 
down a stopped up drain--bye-bye to hair and soapscum. 


Nothing lett but the yellow soul. The grease paint clown 
selling balloons in the park tied it to a string. 
then he let it go... 


You should have seen it rise, golden in the sky, 
like the sun or something saved. 
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I Wake Up Living In The Woods With Poets 


the end of a dream: 
"... capable of going unarmed into the jungle..." 


this scenario gives way to the sounds of 
typing and bed-creak---what are the other 
possibilities for moming? 


Destruction by words alone is possible 
so leave the machete on the table, there 


the shiney blade refracts the first 
of day. Pretty. From now on 
use knives only as mirrors. 


I won't say the best time is at dawn 
but poets travel light, light travels 
and the subject often arises. 


New Smyrna Beach 6 a.m. 


The seeming jungle comes alive with 
samurai sounds, saints and dragons 
joust, armadillos creep. The palmettos 
crackle, reach out like hands. 


Morning beach is draped with 
man 'o wars, fallen black kites 
of last nights storm. 


The wind walks up the beach like 
fingers thorugh a phone book. 
The sun licks the lips of the sky. 
It whispers, start anywhere. 

Start on page seven. 

If you want 

Start here. 


va 
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